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Abstract 


Authors of current sex self-help literature often adopt pseudo-feminist language in their work, and 
frequently claim that it promotes women's interests. A number of commonly recommended sex self-help 
books were analysed to test this notion. A critical feminist analysis of the texts suggests that far from 
promoting women's pleasure and sexual empowerment, this literature promotes the (active) sexual 
servicing of men by women. Drawing on previous feminist work in this area, it is proposed that current 
sex self-help literature should therefore be understood as advocating the sex of prostitution as an ideal for 
women to follow in their heterosexual relationships. 


Introduction 


There have been a number of peaks in the production of sex and relationship advice literature in the West 
over the last century. The 1920s saw the rise of marital advice manuals and the sexual revolution of the 
1960s and 1970s produced an abundance of how-to sex guides (Melody & Peterson, 1999). More 
recently, in particular since the expansion of popular and medical interest in Viagra, there has been a 
boom in ‘the market for heterosexual sex’ (Potts, 2002, p. 48). This interest, in terms of popular culture, 
has resulted in the increased proliferation of a variety of products such as sex aids, how-to guides on 
television, video/DVD, and the Internet, as well as popular self-help books (Potts, 2002). Sex self-help 
books are one of the most prominent mediums through which the findings of scientific sexology are 
transmitted through to the public and popular culture (Irvine, 1990; Potts, 2002). They are in"uential in 
constructing ‘normative notions of hetero- sex’ and, therefore, have a significant impact on trends in sex 
practices (Irvine, 1990, p. 222-4; Potts, 2002). 


The relationship between such advice literature and the sexual lives of women has often been a subject of 
feminist investigation (Altman, 1984; Boynton, 2003; Crawford, 2004; Irvine, 1990; Jackson, 1994; 
Jeffreys, 1990; Melody & Peterson, 1999; Potts, 2002; Zimmerman, Haddock & McGeorge, 2001; 
Zimmerman, Holm & Starrels, 2001). Some critics have argued that the prominence of biological 
determinism in sex advice literature maintains ‘discourses of conservative socio-biology’ (Boynton, 2003, 
p. 237), which reinforce submissive and harmful gender roles for women (Jackson, 1994; Potts, 2002). 
Others have exposed the propensity of authors to blame women for relationship problems (Altman, 1984; 
Jeffreys, 1990) and to preference male sexual demands (Jackson, 1987; Melody & Peterson, 1999, pp. 
234-261; Potts, 2002, pp. 48— 69). Furthermore, it has been argued by feminist scholars such as Sheila 
Jeffreys, that seminal works like Alex Comfort's The Joy of Sex functioned “to teach women their new 
role in the sexual revolution, the servicing of male sexuality...” (Jeffreys, 1990, p. 120). 


Despite this feminist criticism, current advice literature is still commonly represented by both clinicians 
and the popular media as highly beneficial for women (Boynton, 2003; Tiefer, 2004), with some authors 
even claiming that their work may constitute “feminism's next frontier” (Berman & Berman, 2001, p. 
xiv). This article, however, will contest such notions using a critical feminist analysis of selected sex self- 
help literature. Sex self-help books commonly recommended by therapists and written by well known 
sexologists were chosen for analysis in order to highlight the legitimacy afforded to these texts in sexual 
medicine today. It will be argued that while the language of women's rights and women's pleasure may 
have been widely adopted, a feminist analysis of these texts shows that therapist recommended, sex self- 
help books still promote the sexual interests of men over women. Indeed, the concept of women actively 
‘sexually servicing’ men can be seen as a prominent theme throughout the literature. Furthermore, it is 
proposed that the radical feminist concept of the “sex of prostitution’, a harmful model of sexuality based 


on the sexual servicing of men by women (Barry, 1995; Jeffreys, 1997), can be used as a way of under- 
standing the type of sex these texts promote for women. 


Methodology - Selection of materials 


Recent critiques of relationship and sex self-help books have tended to focus on bestselling and popular 
works (cf. Boynton, 2003; Crawford, 2004; Potts, 2002; Zimmerman et al., 2001a,b), and in particular, 
John Gray's Mars and Venus series (Crawford, 2004; Potts, 2002; Zimmerman et al., 2001a). Such 
popular works are often written by unqualified ‘experts’ and can easily be dismissed as having little to do 
with the scientifically legitimated practice of modern sex therapy (John Gray's ‘PhD’ from an 
unaccredited, correspondence school is a case in point. See Goldacre, 2005). The books considered here, 
however, are all written and recommended by qualified therapists and sexologists, with a view to 
understanding how heterosexual relationships are represented in works which are not only popular, but 
also considered medically authoritative. 


Five texts were ultimately chosen for analysis: Passionate Marriage: Keeping love alive in emotionally 
committed relation- ships (Schnarch, 1997), The New Male Sexuality (Zilbergeld, 1993), Becoming 
Orgasmic: A sexual growth program for women (Heiman & LoPiccolo, 1976, 1992), Urge: Hot secrets 
for great sex (Morrissey, 2005) and For Women Only: A revolutionary guide for reclaiming your sex life 
(Berman & Berman, 2001). Primarily, texts were chosen on the basis of therapist recommendation, that is, 
each text is reportedly recommended by sex therapists to their clients. Therapist recommendation was 
determined by an informal survey of a number of therapists in Australia and the United States and 
Leiblum, Althof and Kinsgberg's (2002) survey of US therapists registered through the American 
Association of Sex Educators, Counsellors and Therapists (AASECT). 


Initially, a brief survey of sex therapy practitioners in Australia and the US was conducted in 2005. In 
total, thirty therapists were contacted via electronic mail. In Australia, fifteen sex therapists practicing in 
capital cities were contacted at random through their advertisements in the Yellow Pages. In the US, 
fifteen therapists were contacted through their largest professional body AASECT. Practitioners were 
asked if they ever recommended self-help books to clients and, if so, which were their top three titles. 
Eleven therapists provided responses, and these determined the initial direction of research. 


From the results of the informal email survey it appears that the recommendation of sex self-help books 
by therapists is very common. All respondents noted that they did use such materials, and only one 
therapist replied that they did not regularly employ self-help books in their practice. The most frequently 
recommended text was The New Male Sexuality (Zilbergeld, 1993). The most frequently recommended 
text for women was Becoming Orgasmic (Heiman & LoPiccolo, 1976, 1992). The only other text which 
received multiple recom- mendations was Passionate Marriage (Schnarch, 1997). Only one book by an 
Australian author was recommended; Urge (Morrissey, 2005). 


All texts chosen for analysis were recommended in either the informal survey, the study by Leiblum et al. 
(2002), or both. They are texts which are recommended by certified sex therapists to their clients. It is 
also important to note that the authors of each of the chosen five texts are respected scientific as well as 
popular authors. While the authors have all produced the popular sex self-help books considered here they 
also hold, or have held, academic posts. This will be explained further in regard to each text. 


Passionate Marriage is the overall most recommended book by therapists in the Leiblum et al. study 
(2002). According to the study it is highly regarded, being recom- mended for use in a variety of areas 
including ‘keeping relationships vital’, ‘sexual enrichment’ and even ‘books for professionals’. The 
author of Passionate Marriage, Dr. David Schnarch is currently a director of a marriage and family health 
centre but was an associate professor of Psychiatry and Urology for almost 20 years (Schnarch, 1997). 


Becoming Orgasmic is one of the most recommended texts in the general area of ‘female sexuality’ 
(Leiblum et al., 2002). While it was first published in 1976, the popularity of the text continues today, 
with some therapists touting the book as a classic (Leiblum et al., 2002, p. 226). The authors of Becoming 
Orgasmic are also well renowned in sexual medicine; Joseph LoPiccolo, a professor of psychology and 
Julia Heiman, a professor of psychiatry. Heiman in particular has retained a high profile within sexology, 
frequently publishing in leading therapy journals, and in addition, is currently the director of the Kinsey 
Institute, one of the world's most prestigious centres for sexological research (Indiana.edu, 2007). It is 
The New Male Sexuality, however, which draws the most con- sensus among AASECT therapists. In the 
Leiblum et al. (2002) study it received 80% of all recommendations in the category of ‘male sexuality’. 
The author, Bernie Zilbergeld, was a respected clinical psychologist and a prominent figure in American 
sex therapy (Rinkleib Ellison, 2002). 


In addition to the three texts mentioned above, two more recent publications were selected for analysis: 
Urge (Morris- sey, 2005), and For Women Only (Berman & Berman, 2001). Both of these works were 
published too recently to have been included in the study conducted in 2000 by Leiblum et al. (2002) and, 
thus, their selection requires further ex- planation. Urge was chosen partially in order for an Australian 
text to be analysed along side those from the US. This particular title was also chosen as it sold excep- 
tionally well in Australia, and has been translated and sold in the UK, US, Europe and Russia (Keenan, 
2005). Urge was written by one of Australia's most prominent sexologists, Dr. Gabrielle Morrissey, 
described on her consulting firm's website as “Australia's pre-eminent sexologist’” (banana- 
sandmelons.com.au, 2007). 


There are also a number of reasons for the inclusion of For Women Only: A revolutionary guide to 
reclaiming your sex life (Berman & Berman, 2001). While the text is recommended by some 
practitioners , the prominence of the book's authors is the main basis for selection. It is difficult to discuss 
current trends in sex therapy, particularly in regard to women's sexual problems, without some reference 
to the Berman sisters. Laura Berman, a psychologist, and Jennifer Berman, a urologist, are renowned in 
both medicine and popular culture. For Women Only is so far, the only self-help title they have written 
together. The sisters established the Female Sexual Medicine Center, run out of the Los Angeles campus 
of the University of California (UCLA), which was one of the first treatment facilities in the world to 
focus specifically on women's sexual dysfunctions (Champeau, 2001). They have since launched a 
national chain of sex clinics across the US (Cassels & Moynihan 2005, p. 188), just as Masters and 
Johnson did when they revolutionised sex therapy during the 1970s (Irvine, 1990). 


Theoretical framework 


A critical feminist analysis was undertaken in order to expose the way in which the representation of ideal 
heterosexual relationships in these texts presents serious problems for women. The analysis was then used 
in order to determine if the concept of the sex of prostitution (outlined below) could be applied to the 
model of women's sexuality which is promoted in current sex self-help literature. 


In the discussion below, the sex self-help books are analysed initially in relation to the dominant 
sexological assumption of innate sex drive, or more specifically, the notion that heterosexuality is 
biologically driven (Nicolson, 1993). Using previous feminist criticisms of sexology (Jackson, 1987, 
1994; Jeffreys, 1990; Potts, 2002), the function of biological determinism in promoting men's sexual 
access to women is also explored. The problems faced by practitioners when women seem to lack an 
innate sexual ‘drive’ is also discussed, and the enforcement of heterosexual sex through therapy is 
highlighted. Secondly, a number of the texts are analysed individually, exposing the way in which the 
rhetoric of women's sexual empowerment often has little to do with the advice or treatment programs 
offered. Women's pleasure is certainly not the paramount concern that the titles and blurbs of these works 
may suggest. Instead, it will be shown that the sex self-help literature encourages (and at times insists on), 


the sexual servicing of men by women, in order for women to maintain their heterosexual relationships. 


Drawing on earlier radical feminist works (Barry, 1995; Jeffreys, 1997), the concept of the sex of 
prostitution will be also be employed as a potential way to understand the construction of women's 
sexuality which these texts promote. The sex of prostitution is taken here to be synonymous with the 
sexual servicing of men. The term ‘sex of prostitution’ is used rather than prostitution per se, in order to 
emphasise the model of sex which is performed in prostitution rather than the element of monetary 
exchange which is usually considered a defining part of prostitution acts. The sex of prostitution is seen 
not as simply ‘sex’ but a particular construction of sex where women's pleasure is deemed unimportant, 
and the sexual demands of men remain paramount, where a woman's body is used “irrespective of her 
wishes and personhood” (Jeffreys, 1997, p. 213). 


The sex of prostitution is therefore understood to be inherently harmful to women; both the women 
directly involved in performing it and women as a class (Barry, 1995, p.57). In terms of current sex self- 
help books, harm is in"icted on women as individuals though the promotion of the sex of prostitution as 
the ideal model of sexuality which they should 


be performing in their heterosexual relationships. Harm is in"icted on women as a class predominantly 
through the way in which these books contribute to the normalising of prostitution, or what Kathleen 


Barry has termed ‘the prostitu- tion of sexuality’: “the continuous reconfiguring of sex on men's terms to 
sustain women's subordination” (Barry, 1995, p. 37). 


The concept of women sexually servicing men in this context, can also complicate the simple and oft used 
male/ active, female/passive dichotomy. Women are not expected to be passive (at least in the traditional 
sense) within the texts considered here, but are expected to actively sexually service men and, 
furthermore, either ‘learn’ or pretend to enjoy it. While it is important to acknowledge that this is a 
change from earlier sex advice literature, it will be contended here that the structure of ideal heterosexual 
relationships in these texts remains centred on privileging men's sexual demands over women's comfort 
and pleasure. 


Discussion and analysis 
Biological determinism and the enforcement of sexual access to women 


Most of the texts employ strong biologically determinist statements as an explanation of the science 
behind sexuality. Such statements maintain that there is a biological drive underpinning heterosexuality, 
making it seem both natural and inevitable (Nicolson, 1993). In Urge for example, the reader is told: 
“Humans have less than a handful of primal urges. Our very, very, basic drives include the needs to eat, 
drink, sleep and screw” (Morrissey, 2005, p. 122). In Becoming Orgasmic the message is very similar: 


[M]any of our basic biological drives require an environ- mental cue or signal to make us aware of them. 

For example, if you are busy and distracted, you may not realise you are physiologically hungry until you 
smell food or look at your watch and realise it's way past meal time. Sex drive works even more strongly 

in this way — it takes some real-life cue to make you aware of your sexual needs. (Heiman & LoPiccolo 

1992, p. 165 [Italics mine]) 


Sex is presented here as a biological necessity, equated with the importance of eating food or drinking 
water. The desire for sex is an uncontrollable urge, or biological drive, which can be felt even more 
strongly than hunger. It is exactly this type of assertion that feminists have critiqued in much older 
sexological works (Jackson, 1987, 1994; Jeffreys, 1990). One of the problems this presents for women, is 
that the concept of sexual drive and notions of uncontrol- lable sexual desire have historically helped 


justify men's sexual violence, in particular rape on the grounds of bio- logical urge or necessity (Gavey, 
2005; Jackson, 1987). The notion of a biologically driven ‘need’ for sex has also helped fuel the belief 
that women should willingly service men sexually in order to prevent high rates of sexual violence 
(Jeffreys, 1990). 


It is also explained within these texts that “sexual needs’ cannot be met by just any sexual activity. ‘Sex’ 
is shorthand in sexology, as in popular culture (Gavey, 2005, pp. 122-125; Nicolson, 1993), for 
heterosexual intercourse: coitus. If there is any confusion still surrounding the logic behind this equation, 
The New Male Sexuality provides ample clarification. The author, Bernie Zilbergeld explains simply: 
“He has a pole, she has a hole, so it seems only natural that the pole should go in the hole” (1993, p. 76). 
In each of the texts considered here, the reader is constantly reminded that heterosexual inter- course is 
the pinnacle of all sexual activity and this is justified by the various authors in terms of biology. The 
reliance on notions of immutable biological programming, however, create quite a contradiction within 
sexology. While biological determinism remains a cornerstone of sexological theory, much of the practice 
of sexology is focused on treating those women who have somehow missed out on their program- ming 
and do not want intercourse at all (Jeffreys, 1990). Indeed, all of the texts, at some point, address the 
‘problem’ of women who lack interest in coitus. 


The depiction of coitus as the primary sex act, and the importance of treating women who do not share 
this view, are both prominent themes in Becoming Orgasmic. For example, the chapters are listed so that 
when women advance through enough of the program they reach the chapter on intercourse titled: 
“Intercourse — Another form of mutual pleasure” (Heiman & LoPiccolo 1976, p. 158). Despite the 
inclusion of ‘mutual’ in the title, less than ten pages later it is stated that: “Another fairly common 
concern of women is the occasional experience of some sort of pain or discomfort during intercourse” (p. 
166) and “it is not unusual for a man to get more enjoyment from intercourse than a woman” (p. 166). 
Why it is so important for women to reach this ultimate stage of the program when it is now clear that 
they may actually derive quite negative experiences from it, is never explained. The apparent 
contradiction between a focus on women's pleasure and the expected reality of women's discomfort is 
never acknowledged within the text. Indeed, this is a long-standing and common contradiction found in 
much sexological work (Jackson, 1987; Jeffreys, 1990). While popular sexology still purportedly focuses 
on mutuality and women's pleasure, a closer analysis of the material shows that women's pleasure is 
continually sub- ordinated to men's sexual ‘needs’. While sex manuals from the 1970s bluntly warned 
women that putting their own comfort ahead of the sexual pleasure of their male partners could ‘land 
them in divorce court’ (Jeffreys, 1990, p. 119), sex therapists today counsel women in ‘choosing’ sex or 
losing their marriages. This is an ongoing theme for example, in Passionate Marriage. 


Passionate Marriage is not structured as a how-to of sexual techniques and positions like many of the 
other recom- mended texts, but is centred more on attitudes and commu- nication involving sex, and as 
the title suggests, marriage. It contains numerous examples where male sexual demands are given 
preference, and women's desires are disregarded. Only women who are willing to overlook their own 
desires, and sexually service their male partners are considered by Dr. Schnarch to have reached their 
‘sexual potential’ (Schnarch, 1997, p. 88). 


Passionate Marriage includes multiple case studies which are described at length. One such study is the 
relationship of Audrey and Peter. Audrey is less interested in sex than Peter and it has been causing 
tension in their marriage for some time. The author (and therapist) David Schnarch, emphasises 


in the introduction to their case, that pressure should not be placed on the partner with less sexual desire 
(Schnarch, 1997, p. 292). Only pages later, however, the following conversation between Audrey and 
Schnarch is documented: 


[Schnarch] “I won't pressure you to have sex — but you will probably have to choose 
what you want.” 


[Audrey] “Like what?” [Schnarch] “You may have to choose between having sex and 
not being married.” (p. 295) 


Schnarch does not instruct Audrey that she must have sex, instead he explains she has a ‘choice’. She can 
‘choose’ not to have sex, but this will mean the dissolution of her marriage. Audrey is put in a very 
difficult situation. Indeed, she protests that Schnarch's representation is not a real choice at all, and says 
she will accept neither having to have sex more regularly, nor the end of her marriage and on numerous 
occasions objects to the pressure she feels. Schnarch seems to believe Audrey simply missed the point of 
his original message, and replies: “Yes, you feel ‘pressured’ to have sex. But the pressure is part of your 
choice. You agreed to monogamy — not celibacy!” (p. 304). The exchanges between the couple and 
Schnarch here illustrate just how integral Peter's sexual access to Audrey is deemed to be to their 
marriage contract. All potential ‘compromises’ suggested about the terms of their marriage involve 
Audrey having intercourse with her husband. Audrey is thus made responsible for meeting her husband’s 
sexual desires, irrespective or her own wishes. 


Similar stories can be found in For Women Only, which also contains numerous case studies. The 
authors, the Berman sisters, make much of their woman-friendly approach, even claiming that their work 
could be classified as part of “feminism's next frontier” (Berman & Berman 2001, p. xiv). The title is 
supposed to outline their ideology, that this is a book written ‘by women for women’ and focused on 
equality and sexual empowerment of ‘the whole woman’ (Hartley, 2002). However, judging from their 
own accounts of treatment sessions, women rarely present at the Bermans' clinic because they themselves 
would like help. 


Nicole, the first case mentioned, describes her lack of interest in sex thus: “It's been very stressful. I feel 
bad for my partner” (Berman & Berman, 2001, p. 5). Nicole is not alone. Sarah, is looking for treatment 
because her partner ‘takes it personally’ that she doesn't orgasm during intercourse. As a result of the 
tension this ‘problem’ was causing, Sarah reports that they were “close to separation” (p. 168). Janet's 
‘dysfunc- tion’ is her inability to orgasm with her husband (she reports being orgasmic during 
masturbation) and she explains why she presented for treatment: “My husband said to me a little while 
ago, ‘What are we going to do if we can't fix this problem? Live without sex? We can't. We'll have to get 
a divorce” (p. 126). The similarities, to both the other women's stories, and the case in Passionate 
Marriage, are striking. It is made very clear that marriage is dependent on women participating in 
intercourse as often as their male partner requires, and sex therapists are willing to collude with men's 
demands. Thus, despite claims about the cutting edge nature of modern sex therapy (Berman & Berman, 
2001), it shares much in common with sex advice from earlier decades, which reinforced men's sexual 
demands and positioned women as responsible for fulfilling them (Jeffreys, 1990). 


The stories also unmask a difference between clinically recommended works, and more popular 
sexological and relationship literature. Nicolson (1993) has noted that in traditional sexology, the 
discourses surrounding sex tended to follow a particular pattern. In particular, the male has to “be active 
and the female passive... the male has to prove his masculinity and overcome the female's feigned 
resistance” (p. 60). Feminist critics have noted a recent return to this traditional active/passive model in 
popular self-help relation- ship manuals (Boynton, 2003; Potts, 2002; Zimmerman et al., 2001a,b). 
Zimmerman, Holm and Starrels (2001b) note for instance, the promotion of men as active and women as 
passive in John Gray's Mars and Venus series, offering the following quote as an indicative example: 


“The wisdom of dating rituals is to define the roles of man as giver and woman as receiver. Dating rituals 
are designed to assist a woman in relaxing and letting a man take care of her needs. They reinforce this 


most important pattern: the man doing things to fulfill the woman's needs and the woman graciously 
receiving” (Gray quoted in Zimmerman et al., 2001b, p. 169) 


Such advice is certainly not repeated in contemporary, therapist recommended sex self-help books. Far 
from being positioned as passive ‘receivers’, within these texts women are encouraged to be very active 
in meeting the sexual demands of their male partners. 


The stories in For Women Only, for example, show that women passively receiving men's sexual 
advances is not enough to be considered ‘healthy’. The male partners in For Women Only are depicted as 
being concerned not only about the lack of intercourse in their relationships, but also their wives’ lack of 
desire for sex, and lack of enjoyment in sex. If anything, these men are demanding that their female 
partners become more active. These demands can also be seen as in keeping with the sex of prostitution. 
Barry (1995 p. 34) notes, that although the sex of prostitution has ‘nothing to do with woman as human 
being’, men still require “an enactment that is sexually active and responsive as well as emotionally 
engaged”. Women are not required to be the sort of passive objects Nicolson (1993) describes. As will be 
shown in the following analysis of the texts, within therapist recommended sex self-help books, women 
are required to be active agents, not in pursuit of their own pleasure, but rather, active in the sexual 
servicing of men. 


‘Gender neutral’ texts 


The first two self-help books analysed here, Passionate Marriage and Urge, are represented by the 
respective authors as ‘gender neutral’ that is, not aimed specifically at either men or women. Passionate 
Marriage is purportedly aimed at heterosexual couples, and the intended audience for Urge (at least 
superficially) appears to be men and women with sections on sexual techniques for both. A closer 
reading, however, reveals that both texts are predominantly aimed at women, and this will be discussed 
further in relation to each text. The underlying expectation in these texts that it is women who will 
change, may be seen as part of a wider trend regarding women's responsibilities within insitutionalised 


heterosexuality. While a discussion of these responsibilities is beyond the scope of this article, the topic 
has been covered in other works such as Jeffreys (1990) and Holland, Ramazano- glu, Sharpe and 
Thomson (1998). 


Passionate Marriage: Keeping love and intimacy alive in emotionally committed relationships 


The ideal power dynamics for heterosexual relationships outlined in Passionate Marriage are quite blunt. 
A whole chapter for example, is devoted to ‘doing, being done, and fucking’ (Schnarch, 1997, pp. 261- 
291). While the concepts of ‘doing’ and “being done’ remain rather vague, the concept of ‘fucking’ is 
discussed in much greater depth. Schnarch notes that the term has violent connotations but suggests his 
patients should embrace rather than fear them (p. 268-272). He justifies his use of the term ‘fucking’ 
because it keeps the issue of “sexual intent and aggression center-stage [sic]” (p. 262), and he later notes 
that, “fucking does involve some aggression and force” (p. 270). The eroticisation of force unmistakably 
presents problems for women, and this is actually brie"y acknowledged in the text: “sexualised aggression 
too often fuels degradation, abuse and rape...” (p. 270). Such concerns are quickly brushed aside, 
however, as Schnarch bemoans that sexual aggression has been ‘banished from the bed’, which he 
believes is a problem because “healthy aggression does play a role in healthy fucking” (p. 270). It is never 
made clear exactly how couples are subsequently supposed to differentiate between ‘healthy aggression’ 
and sexual assault in their own relationships. 


Another key concept in Passionate Marriage is ‘normal marital sadism’ which Schnarch claims is 
“observable in every family” (Schnarch, 1997, p. 311). It is supposedly about accepting that “at some 


point spouses are bound to use torture to achieve their ends” (p. 311). While the use of the word ‘torture’ 
may conjure up images of heinous domestic abuse, Schnarch intends the term to carry a completely 
different meaning. Under the banner of torture he includes refusing sex, and acquiescing to a partner's 
demands for sex but not really putting in, which he also has a term for; ‘mercy fucks’ (p. 313). In his early 
discussion on normal marital sadism, Schnarch appears unbiased but it eventually becomes clear that he 
believes women to be the main culprits. In regard to ‘mercy fucks’ (which are considered sadistic because 
you are withholding from your partner what they really want) Schnarch comments: “you let your partner 
climb on top of you to get him [italics mine] off your back” (p. 313). Women who do not actively 
enjoying sexually servicing their male partners are considered so dysfunctional in Passio- nate Marriage, 
that they are labelled as sadists, who enjoy ‘torturing’ their partners. 


Urge: Hot secrets for great sex 


Urge is somewhat different from the other titles consid- ered here. Although the author, Gabrielle 
Morrissey, is one of Australia's most prominent sexologists/sex therapists, Urge is written mostly in 
(often crude) vernacular and sometimes slang. This is a return to a style seen in the sex manuals of the 
1970s, where no distinction was made “between cases and anecdotes, between clinical data and locker 
room stories” (Altman, 1984, p. 122). While this may not sound like a particularly prudent approach, 
English professor Meryl Altman (1984) has shown that this is actually a very successful strategy for 
‘inscribing ideology’. The storytelling aspect of the text “elicits identification and self-modelling” 
(Altman, 1984, p. 122) while the use of expert knowledge ensures the contents are still considered valid 
information. 


In comparison to the other texts, Urge contains the most hearty endorsements of the sex industry. While 
several of the books condone the use of pornography for example (Berman & Berman, 2001, p. 8; 
Heiman & LoPiccolo, 1976, p. 75-81, 179, 1992, p. 228; Zilbergeld, 1993, p. 133), in Urge the sex of 
prostitution is considered not only acceptable, but rather held as some sort of ideal. The reader is 
informed in the chapter ‘I Wanna Be A Porn Star!’ that: “today's adult industry, from porn to prostitution, 
re"ects our [italics mine] modern sexual tastes” (Morrissey, 2005, p. 261). Although prostitution is 
apparently a re"ection of our sexual tastes, two pages later, statistics are quoted showing that one in six 
Australian men have ‘paid for sex’ while the figures quoted for women are one in nine hundred (p. 263). 
The composition of our sexual tastes hardly seems balanced. 


The endorsement of a pornographic model of sex is reiterated further on: “before dismissing porn as ‘a 
guy thing’ check out the porn flicks made for women and heat yourself up for your own rendition of 
boogie nights at home” (p. 269) > The industries of sexology and pornography neatly intertwine in Urge 
as the author justifies her recommendation of pornography, supposedly on the basis of research published 
in The Archives of Sexual Behavior; one of sexology's most prominent journals (Morrissey, 2005, p. 
269). This is, therefore, advice given by a qualified sex therapist, supposedly on the basis of scientific 
research, which encourages women not only to consume pornography themselves, but to mimic 
pornography, that is the ‘graphic representation of prostitution sex’ (Barry, 1995, p. 55), in their own 
sexual lives. 


Disregard for women's pleasure and comfort is evident throughout the advice offered in Urge. Although, 
like Passionate Marriage, Urge could theoretically be for anyone, most of the tips for “sexual 
enhancement’ relate only to women. One such example is the section on ‘blow jobs’. Morrissey states that 
“every girl should have a blowjob bag of tricks” (2005, p. 105) and tells women what is required if they 
want to become ‘top job blowers’. First, women need to learn how to deep-throat: 


It's generally not too difficult to get his cock down your throat, but it is challenging to 
get your throat to accept its presence there. A penis is flexible and will bend in your 


mouth and down your throat. Your throat though will want to close off and eject it right 
out of there, at first. Tricks to calm the gag reflex are to think about relaxing the throat, 
breathing deeply and evenly, and occasionally swallowing the saliva that builds up in 
your mouth...The best way to learn to deep-throat is to suck on a few lozenges, which 
slightly numbs the throat, then practice with a dildo (a shot of tequila beforehand 
wouldn't go astray either). (p. 108) 


It is quite unusual for a sex therapist to be so open in showing how little these sex practices actually have 
to do with women's pleasure or even comfort. Dr. Morrissey clearly expects that women will derive no 
pleasure at all from the practice of deep-throating, and will most likely find it quite abhorrent. She simply 
offers women ways to endure it: numbing your throat with non-prescription anaesthetic and consuming 
alcohol. 


Deep-throating, on its own, however, is not considered enough to be a ‘top-blower’ in Urge. Women also 
need to learn how to swallow ejaculate, even if they already know they do not like to. Morrissey (2005) 
tells women: “the choices are limited: put up with the taste, learn to love it, or learn the trick to “down the 
hatch’ [deep-throating]” (p. 111). Such advice is still very similar (albeit in a more blunt tone) to sex 
therapy published decades ago. The issue of women's dislike for swallowing semen for example, appears 
in the 1970s publications of both Becoming Orgasmic (Heiman & LoPiccolo, 1976, p. 183) and The Joy 
of Sex (Comfort, 1975 cited in Jeffreys, 1990, p. 117). Anxiety over swallowing semen can also be found 
in popular sex magazines of the time, such as Forum (a Penthouse spin-off) where “women gave each 
other tips on how to make their situation bearable” (Jeffreys, 1990, p. 114). Jeffreys (1990) notes that: 


They [women] advised each other on how to swallow semen in the same way in which 
they would advice each other on how to remove red wine stains from the carpet in 
another kind of women's magazine. Fellatio was a new kind of housework. (p. 114) 


Urge provides ample evidence that this form of sexual labour is still very much required within 
heterosexual relationships today. Women are advised, just as they were decades ago, that sexually 
servicing men is what constitutes ‘great sex’. 


Gender specific texts 


The remaining sex advice literature considered here is clearly stipulated as being for either men or women 
rather than both. Becoming Orgasmic is aimed at women, while The New Male Sexuality is intended only 
for a male audience. It is interesting to contrast the approaches of the texts aimed at women with The New 
Male Sexuality, as they are markedly different. This will be discussed further on. 


Becoming Orgasmic: A sexual growth program for women 


Becoming Orgasmic is one of the most recommended books in the general area of ‘female sexuality’. 
First published in 1976 and last reprinted in 1992, it is set out as a step-by-step, how-to guide. Despite 
being originally printed some 30 years ago, Be- coming Orgasmic shares much in common with the 
recent publication Urge (2005). As the following examples suggest, the sex of prostitution is promoted 
predominantly through advice to women which suggests they should overlook their own discomfort and 
meet the sexual demands of their male partners. 


The introduction to Becoming Orgasmic contains grand claims about the success of the program laid out 
in its pages. Statistics are quoted such as “90% of women learn to orgasm during masturbation...80% with 
their partners...and 35% during intercourse” (Heiman & LoPiccolo, 1976, p. xi). It is pitched as a book 
about women's sexual pleasure, but after several chapters a different picture emerges. The instructions in 


Becoming Orgasmic frequently ‘advise’ women to engage in practices which they are not expected to 
enjoy. In the earlier section which outlined the coital imperative in sexological texts, it was shown that 
women are not expected to enjoy intercourse even though this is the alleged pinnacle of their ‘sexual 
growth program’. Intercourse, however, is not the only sexual practice which therapists expect women to 
find objectionable. In the following excerpts from Becoming Orgasmic, women are also encouraged to 
overcome their fear, dislike, discomfort or pain in regard to both oral and anal sex. 


It seems somewhat peculiar from the outset, that a book on teaching women how to orgasm, firstly, so 
frequently advises women on how to endure practices that they are expected to find unpleasureable and 
secondly, includes a section on how to enhance techniques for practicing oral sex on men (this 
inconsistency is not acknowledged in the text at any point). Just as in Urge, the focus remains on ensuring 
women will tolerate men ejaculating in their mouths: 


Some women do not find the taste or consistency of this fluid unpleasant and usually 
swallow it...However, if the woman does not wish to swallow ejaculate, it is possible 
to learn to position her mouth in such a way that when the man ejaculates, she merely 
holds the "uid in her mouth and afterward rinses it out or disposes of it into a tissue. 
(Heiman & LoPiccolo, 1976, p. 183) 


It is difficult to imagine how this ‘technique’ would help women ‘reach their orgasmic potential’ or even 
be helpful to those women who do find the taste or consistency of semen unpleasant. It also reinforces 
that the spectrum of options for women in sex is severely limited. If women wish to complete their 
‘sexual growth program’, they can either swallow semen or hold it in their mouths, they cannot refuse to 
have men ejaculate in their mouths or refrain from performing oral sex altogether. Similar advice, 
encouraging women to overcome their dislike of swallowing semen, can also be found in popular sex 
therapy literature from the 1970s (Jeffreys, 1990, pp. 111-115). 


There are also striking similarities between the instructions given to women in these texts, and the 
instructions given to prostituted women by pimps and brothel owners (Sher- man-Heyl, 1977; Sturdevant 
& Stolzfus, 1993). The parallels are particularly obvious in regard to enforced military prostitution. In Let 
the Good Times Roll (Sturdevant & Stolzfus, 1993) for example — which is about the sexual abuse of 
women in Asia by American GIs — there are several first-hand accounts of how reluctant trafficked 
women were forced to perform sex acts, and in particular oral and anal sex. In regard to oral sex, one 
woman, ‘Glenda’, recounts her experience of ‘servicing’ American soldiers: “the first time I gave a blow 
job, I threw up outside. I didn't know that throwing up outside is banned. I carried a small towel with me 
after that” (Sturdevant & Stolzfus, 1993, p 122). It seems that if women experience any discomfort, 
displeasure or revulsion when performing oral sex on men, this is not to be shown in either systems of 
prostitution or, according to contemporary sex advice literature, within committed heterosexual 
relationships. 


In Becoming Orgasmic, the message for women is similar in regard to anal sex: “if any discomfort does 
occur, try again some other time” (Heiman & LoPiccolo, 1976, p. 184, 1992, p. 232). Discomfort is 
clearly not seen as an acceptable reason for women to abandon sexual practices. Again, training methods 
are provided on how to make the situation bearable, but the reader is warned that it may take ‘several 
sessions’ before penetration by a penis can take place. Women are once more expected to sexually service 
men, even at the cost of their own pleasure or comfort. 


The New Male Sexuality 


The New Male Sexuality (Zilbergeld, 1993) stands in stark contrast to both the books aimed at 
heterosexual couples and also those aimed at women. The author, Bernie Zilbergeld, was a renowned 
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clinical psychologist, but was also an outspoken critic of the increasing medical intervention into matters 
of sexuality (Irvine, 1990, p. 200-202; Rinkleib Ellison, 2002). This sets him apart from the other authors 
considered here. In keeping with Zilbergeld's critical outlook, rather than focusing on dysfunction, The 
New Male Sexuality tends to emphasise normalcy and diversity within the realm of normal function- ing. 
A substantial amount of the book, therefore, is dedicated to reassuring men that they are ‘normal’. The 
first two chapters are about the ‘unrealistic expectations’ of sexual performance that are placed on men. 
The second section is on ‘sexual reality’ with chapter titles such as ‘What is this thing called a penis?’ and 
‘Am I normal or what?’, both focused on reassuring men about their penis size. No such reassurances 
about unrealistic expectations are offered to women for example, in Becoming Orgasmic or For Women 
Only. 


The remaining sections, which are aimed at ‘better sex’ and ‘resolving problems’, are not a how-to guide 
in the sense of either self improvement or sexual technique. Again, this is a break from all of the other 
material considered here. Instead, the author provides a guide on how to manipulate a female partner into 
acquiescing to a variety of sexual demands. Once more, this is in stark contrast to the literature intended 
for women. While women are expected to conform to the demands of their partner, by simply giving in 
(as in Passionate Marriage), or drugging themselves (as in Urge), men are told how to get what they want. 
The final two sections of The New Male Sexuality contain elaborately detailed scenarios with conversa- 
tion suggestions for men to attempt with their partners. 


In one scenario, Zilbergeld (1993) explains what to do if men want to have more sex in their relationship. 
It is titled ‘Opening negotiations with your partner’: 


Here's a statement you might want to make if you're not getting as much sex as you 
want. 


YOU: Thanks for agreeing to do this. I think it's important for us. I love making love 
with you. It's close and loving, and fun. I just wish we did it more often. I don't mind 
getting turned down sometimes. I know you're tired or not in the mood or have 
something on your mind. But when I get turned down five or six times in a row, I feel 
unloved. That gets me in a real funk, and I withdraw. I know this isn't good for us, but 
I don't know what else to do. I feel lost and give up. “What's the point of being 
together?” is what it feels like. (p .547) 


The first strategy appears to be guilt (I feel unloved), followed by threatening to end the relationship if 
things do not change (what's the point of being together?). 


In the first section of this article, where frequent intercourse was detailed as a necessity in heterosexual 
relationships, the words of distressed women seeking medical solutions to ‘save’ their relationships were 
recounted. 


Understanding what men are told in their ‘therapy’, may go some way to explaining why many women, 
such as those described earlier in For Women Only, seek out sex therapy. Men are encouraged to threaten 
the permanence of their relationships in order to get women to submit to more sex, more often. 


The New Male Sexuality is filled with examples of ‘conversation starters’ which can be used when the 
reader (male partner) has a particular request to make. The imagined conversations then follow a similar 
pattern. As in the above extract, frequent ‘I’ statements are made. In other self-help literature, such as 
Kotzman (1989) and Bolton (1986) which address successful communication and assertion techniques, ‘I’ 
statements are suggested as a suitable way of highlighting feelings and asserting needs during negotiation, 
in particular with friends and intimate partners (Bolton, 1986, pp. 150-152; Kotzman, 1989, pp. 134— 
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137). Rather than furthering honest communication and genuine negotiation, however, Zilbergeld presents 
‘T’ statements as part of ready made ‘solutions’ which are designed only to meet men's sexual demands. 
The New Male Sexuality provides advice which discourages men from entering into genuine negotiation 
about the needs of each partner and instead provides scenarios which enable them to either impose the 
‘solution’ on their partner, or manipulate their partner into agreement or at least acceptance. Such 
strategies of ‘imposed solution’ are explicitly criticised by Bolton (1986, pp. 235—236) as being both 
aggressive and an attempt to maintain dominance. Bolton (1986, p. 236) also notes that when this strategy 
is used consistently it can be ‘very damaging’ to the other person in the relationship. 


In a scenario which highlights how men are instructed on imposing their expectations of women's sexual 
labour, Zilbergeld (1993) explains what to do if men feel ‘too tired’ to have sex as often as they desire it: 


YOU: [have less interest in sex than before, because I'm feeling exhausted and 
overwhelmed most of the time, especially in the evenings...when I'm tired and over- 
whelmed, sex just seems like one more burden. I realize that sounds terrible, but that's 
how it feels. I would like to change...But to make a change, something has got to give. 
If you're up to discussing it, I can go over some things I'd like to stop doing or do less 
often. 


HER: Go ahead. 


YOU: The first thing is meals. When you proposed that I cook half the meals, I thought 
it was a great idea. But now I don't. I'm not good at it, and it's a tremendous strain. After 
picking up food on the way home, cooking and serving it, I'm a wreck and not up for 
sex or anything. I want to stop cooking. I'm willing to pick up something already 
cooked and serve it, but that's all I can do. (p. 450) 


It is difficult to discern exactly what this scenario is more concerned with, increasing the amount of 
sexual encounters a man can have, or decreasing the amount of housework he has to perform. Fortunately 
for men, with this method, both ends can be achieved simultaneously. The more subtle message contained 
within this passage, however, is that sex is work. The cooking has to be done, and the sex has to be 
performed. In this instance, it is assumed that the woman will be receptive to the proposed ‘solution’ 
which requires her to perform both more sexual labour and more household labour. 


The New Male Sexuality also includes plans for when the suggested conversation starters are met with 
resistance from a partner. The reader is instructed, for example, on how to coax a reluctant woman into 
performing her required duties of sexual labour: “go over the list of sexual options with her and see what 
she's willing to do for you when you're in the mood and she isn't” (p. 558). It is not considered a 
possibility within The New Male Sexuality that women might simply refuse sex altogether when ‘not in 
the mood’. Instead women must be constantly sexually available and ready to service men whenever their 
sexual labour is requested. Women's own desires are represented as rather unimportant, and this is 
emphasised when Zilbergeld (1993) warns against the possible misapplication of his strategies: 


It will not work to make her feel guilty. Many men do this. When their partners turn 
them down, they sulk for days until the partner gives in because she feels so guilty. 

This giving in is hardly a joyous event. It's clear she's doing it out of guilt, and with 
resentment for being coerced. (p. 558) 


Although Zilbergeld warns against using guilt for the purposes of manipulation here, as evidenced in the 


earlier quote where men are encouraged to say they ‘feel unloved’, the more subtle use of guilt is deemed 
acceptable. The problem with blatantly employing guilt as a strategy he explains, is not that it is 
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disrespectful to ignore a partner's refusals, or that men shouldn't use coercion in order to obtain sexual 
access to their partners, but that “the result is hardly ecstatic sex” (p. 558). The central problem is that 
men's pleasure is at stake. Zilbergeld perceives that the sex performed under outright coercion is simply 
less enjoyable for men than the sex which can be achieved through more subtle manipulation. Again, this 
reinforces Barry's analysis, referenced earlier, which suggests that women are required to be actively 
involved in sex, fake sexual interest or sexual response, and further, to enact ‘emotional engagement’ in 
order to better fulfill men's sexual desires (Barry, 1995, p. 34). It is clear, however, that women's pleasure 
is not the central concern, but rather devising strategies to enhance the sexual servicing of men. 


The advice offered in The New Male Sexuality may help to explain the stories of women seeking 
treatment for ‘sexual dysfunction’ (Berman & Berman, 2001; Cassels & Moynihan, 2005, pp. 175-196). 
Women presenting for treatment report feeling pressured by their partners to perform certain types of sex 
more often than they want to (Berman & Berman, 2001). The stories in For Women Only, showing 
women fearful of being divorced or losing their relationships, are certainly not surprising given the 
strategies recommended for men. Men are encouraged to pressure their partners and, women present for 
treatment feeling pressured. 


In each of the therapist recommended texts considered here, it is women who are positioned as the 
problem which requires change. One of the most common scenarios presented throughout the sex self- 
help literature is an ongoing heterosexual relationship in which the man would like to have certain types 
of sex (usually coitus) more often than the woman. As discussed in regard to Passionate Marriage 
(Schnarch, 1997), For Women Only (Berman & Berman, 2001), and The New Male Sexuality 
(Zilbergeld, 1993), the expectation contained in these texts is that women should simply agree to have 
more sex at their partner's request. This expectation appears, at least in part, to be based in "awed 
biologically determinist assumptions about sexuality. Throughout the sex self-help books heterosexual 
sex is presented as a biologically determined ‘need’. According to sexological theory both men and 
women are governed by this need (Jackson, 1987, 1994; Jeffreys, 1990). This assumption, however, 
creates a significant internal contradiction in the literature when women do not desire either the same 
frequency or type of sex as their male partners. On the one hand men’s sexual preferences continue to be 
validated as biologically driven while on the other, women's preferences become cast as dysfunctional. 
Rather than addressing the contradiction, men's sexual preferences are taken as the benchmark, and 
subsequently women are required to change their behaviour in order to meet the demands of their male 
partners (Jackson, 1987). It is this framework of expectations and assumptions which sets the stage for the 
promotion of the sex of prostitution in therapist recommended sex self-help books. 


In some instances, the promotion of the sex of prostitution in the therapist recommended texts is overt. 
This is the case in Urge (Morrissey, 2005, p. 269) for example, where women are encouraged to watch 
and then mimic pornography, that is the graphic representation of prostitution sex (Barry, 1995, p. 55). 
For the most part, however, the sex of prostitution is promoted more subtly through the expectation that 
women should sexually service their male partners, irrespective of their own wishes. This expectation, as 
the previous analysis has shown, is evident in all five texts. Women are frequently instructed to overlook 
their own discomfort or dislike of certain sexual practices in order to meet sexual requests from men. For 
example, in Becoming Orgasmic women are advised to practice oral sex on men even if they find it 
‘unpleasant’ (Heiman & LoPiccolo, 1976, p. 183) and are further encouraged to practice coitus and anal 
sex even if they !nd these acts to be painful (1976, p. 166, 184). The advice in Urge is again, rather more 
blunt. Women are encouraged to learn various techniques for practicing oral sex on men, but are advised 
to drink alcohol or consume anaesthetic lozenges to help overcome the pain and discomfort which may 
accompany the oral sex act of ‘deep-throating’ (Morrissey, 2005, p. 108). In the case of advice to men in 
The New Male Sexuality (Zilbergeld, 1993), there are no equivalent suggestions that men overcome pain 
or discomfort in order to sexually please women. 
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Ultimately, there is no suggestion of real compromise in either the books aimed at women, the ‘gender 
neutral’ texts or The New Male Sexuality, intended for men. Instead, women are expected to adapt their 
behaviour to suit the ‘needs’ of their male partners. The ideal behaviour that women are encouraged to 
adopt involves actively sexually servicing men. This is a significant difference between the therapist 
recommended sex self-help books written by respected sexologists, and more popular relationship advice 
literature. While popular relationship manuals such as Fein and Schneider's The Rules (Fein & Schneider, 
1995) and Gray's Mars and Venus (Gray, 1997) series promote dating and sex rituals which retain a more 
traditional male/active, female/passive heterosexual dynamic (Boynton, 2003; Potts, 2002; Zimmerman et 
al., 2001a,b), this is not the case in the texts analysed here. Rather, in the therapist recommended sex self- 
help literature it would appear that women are instructed to be very active in learning, and then practicing, 
sexual techniques which male partners may desire. These instructions can also be seen as fitting into the 
model of the sex of prostitution which Barry (1995) describes. She notes that even in systems of 
prostitution men require “an enactment that is sexually active and responsive as well as emotionally 
engaged” (Barry, 1995, p. 34). Women are thus required not only to meet men's sexual demands, often at 
the cost of their own pleasure or comfort, but also appear as though they want to. 


Lastly, women are also reminded in these texts, that failure to adequately enact the correct model of 
sexually servicing their partner may threaten the continuation of their hetero- sexual relationships. In 
Passionate Marriage (Schnarch, 1997, p. 295, 304), for example, women are reminded that a marriage 
contract is also a sexual contract. Indeed, as the advice in The New Male Sexuality (Zilbergeld, 1993, p. 
547) shows, men are actually encouraged to threaten the perma- nence of their relationships if certain 
sexual demands are not met. There is no replicated advice offered to women in sex self-help literature. It 
is not proposed in any of the texts, for example, that women manipulate their partners into wanting less 
sex, or threaten to end a relationship if a partner continues to attempt sex or sexual contact when it is not 
welcome. Despite repeated references to women's pleasure throughout the sex self-help books, it is 
women's sexual preferences which are made afterthoughts while the main- tenance of sex, in particular 
coitus, and men's pleasure remain paramount. These themes should be of serious concern, particularly as 
sex self-help books have historically had a significant impact on trends in sexual practices (Irvine, 1990, 
p. 222-4; Potts, 2002), and therefore, women's lives. 


Conclusion 


As this article has attempted to show, women are ultimately provided with very few options within sex 
self- help literature, which is not only extremely popular, but also legitimised through widespread 
recommendation by therapists. While sex self-help books often profess to promote exploring variety and 
sexual empowerment, especially for women, a feminist analysis of these texts exposes the way in which 
men's sexual demands are given preference at the cost of women's pleasure. It has been argued here that 
the biological determinism which underpins this literature promotes men's sexual access to women, and 
results in the classification of healthy women as dysfunctional and in need of behavioural or medical 
treatment. The suggested treatments offered in commonly recommended sex self-help books, further belie 
claims that women's sexual pleasure is perceived as important in sexological writing. Excerpts from these 
texts supply ample evidence that women are instructed to engage in sexual practices that they find 
objectionable or even painful. Far from seeking out their own pleasure, women are encouraged to actively 
sexually service their male partners, even when this may result in emotional or physical discomfort. 
Given the prominence of advice which promotes the sexual servicing of men by women, it is proposed 
that the sex of prostitution can be used to explain the model of ideal heterosexual sex presented in 
commonly recommended sex self-help books. 
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Endnotes 
! Personal communication. Further information available from the author. 
2 Personal communication. Further information available from the author. 


: The term 'boogie nights' is in reference to the Hollywood film of that name, which is a fictional account of the Californian pornography industry 
in the 1970s. See: Anderson, Paul Thomas Boogie Nights (New Line Cinema, USA 1997). 
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